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New YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS are (1) made to be bro- 
ken; (2) sentimental twaddle; or (3) reaffirmation 

of desirable objectives. At the start of a 
LOOKING New Year—one that can see hopes ful- 
AHEAD filled or desires long delayed, every 

member of Phi Delta Kappa owes it to 
himself to take time from a busy program to strike 
a trial balance. If on first examination our liabilities 
seem to outweigh our assets, let’s not “write to Mr. 
Morgenthau and tell him we just can’t afford an in- 
come tax this year,” as Claudia so nicely put it, but 
let us reexamine the balance sheet and see if we have 
made some errors. 

This is a roundabout way of arriving at the ques- 
tions I want to pose for Phi Delta Kappans. They 
are simply these. Why should I keep up my member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa during the war; why should 
I pay dues to my State Educational Association during 
the war; why should I keep up my subscription to 
professional magazines during the war; and so forth! 

I will grant that conditions are not normal for 
professional groups and state organizations. Gasoline 
rationing, food rationing, and labor shortages make 
it more difficult to have group meetings and to publish 
news letters, bulletins, and the like. Many of our 
members are in the armed services, and perhaps we 
feel that the money we spend for dues could be put 
to better use. Those in service sometimes have dif- 
ficulty in keeping contact with their fraternal and 
other organizations. I believe, however, that those of 
us who are left on the home front owe our brothers 
in service something that can be assured by a con- 
tinuation of professional organizations during these 
times. 

I believe that an active Phi Delta Kappa will 
strengthen the profession of teaching and put it in 
a position where its voice will be heard in postwar 
readjustment. Don’t forget that when this war is 
over there is going to be a period of uncertainty and 
unrest more acute than that following World War I 
on account of the larger numbers involved, if for no 
other reason. Education will have to compete with 
many other services for state and federal aid—vo- 
cational rehabilitation of soldiers and civilians, work 
projects to provide relief from unemployment, and 
labor blocs which will try to make their voices heard 
as to how state and federal monies shall be spent— 
just to mention a few. If education is to “grow in 
stature” during this period, it will need a firm hand 
to guide it and a forceful voice to speak for it. Phi 
Delta Kappa can provide some of this guidance. 


Editorial Comment 


By pooling our intellectual resources we can chart 
the future for education in our own communities and 
provide a constructive program which will command 
respect because it is the product of intelligent plan- 
ning. By adding our weight to our state educational 
associations and to other groups interested in the ed- 
ucation of our children we can raise a voice that will 
command attention and respect. But that voice must 
speak for the majority of those interested in educa- 
tion as a profession. That is why I believe we owe it 
to ourselves and to our profession to maintain our 
membership in our professional organizations. That 
is why I think 1944 should see us reaffirm our faith 
in education by resolving to do our best job of 
teaching and to add our small voice to that of the 
professional organizations we are privileged to be 
members of by virtue of our work in education. 
JoHN E. CorBALty, 

Representative, District No. 1. 


Brotherhood 


The winter of our discontent is past, 
The warmth and glow of spring prevade the air; 
And though the skies with clouds be overcast, 
The never-ending tides of time declare 
That darkness of the night gives place to day, 
That winter’s blasts the warmer sun obey. 


In rolling years a parable I see: 

However dark the night, the sun will shine, 
The clouds will lift, the skies will brighter be, 
The frozen earth, in nature’s grand design, 
Will deck herself afresh in verdant hue— 

A tale as old as time, but ever new. 


And, looking deeper still, I see a time 

When war and hate shall cease, and brotherhood 
Triumphant rise in ev’ry race and clime 

To be the crest and crowning of all good. 
That universal hope, though crushed to earth, 
Through agonizing pain shall come to birth. 


Between two worlds we live—the one not dead, 
The other waiting, waiting to be born. 
The light of peace and brotherhood shall spread 
Throughout the earth to comfort those who mourn. 
Then comes the recompense of all the pain, 
Then shall they say, “We have not died in vain.” 
—Charles G. Reigner. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA HAS $8,000 INVESTED 
IN WAR BONDS. 
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N a real sense every teacher of reading is making a 
contribution to the American way of living. The 
American ideal places supreme importance upon the 
intelligent understanding and participation of the in- 
dividual in community, state, and national life. Among 
the Allied nations, we find different degrees of em- 
phasis regarding the individual. In China the family 
is the central unit of consideration; in England the 
social group is the chief consideration; whereas, in 
Russia the center of gravity seems to be nationalistic in 
final analysis. In this country our emphasis on the 
education for each individual for efficient citizenship 
involves serious consideration of the effectiveness of 
reading instruction, since reading ability is a premier 
skill basic to an efficient participation in the American 
way of living. 

In every classroom we find children who may be 
classified into four distinct groups from the stand- 
point of reading ability: (1) children of superior 
ability, (2) children of normal ability, (3) slow 
learning children, and (4) children with normal or 
superior native abilities but who are retarded in read- 
ing power. Our American philosophy as applied to 
education demands special consideration for every 
child in each of the four groups mentioned. The ac- 
celerated children need stimulation to extend, enrich, 
and multiply their reading powers. It is from this 
group we may logically expect the American leader- 
ship of the future. Probably the most neglected group 
of children in American education today may be found 
in the accelerated ability groups. Special stimulation 
for the superior child is necessary but difficult. Basic 
instruction for normal children and remedial work 
for subnormal-abilitied individuals is both uninterest- 
ing and deadening to the child who could proceed at 
very rapid speed in the development of his reading 
powers under proper guidance. The majority of the 
time devoted to reading instruction in the typical class- 
room is related to instruction of the second and third 
groups as delineated above. More time is usually de- 
voted to the slow learner than can be justified in the 
light of the fact that accelerated and normal readers 
are learning by practice to work slowly and attempt 
in a half-hearted manner to get meanings from read- 
ing content. The fourth group of children is largely an 


Reading Instruction and American 
Democracy 


By ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


* Ullin W. Leavell is Director of Child Study 
Clinic, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., and National President of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


unexplored field so far as professional attention, at the 
present time, is concerned. Many bright children, 
even superior children, are out of step and are failing 
because of specific and frequently individual deficien- 
cies that are blocking development of reading power. 
There is ample evidence from research to indicate that 
reading power correlates with native intelligence more 
highly than with any other school skill. It does not 
follow, however, that poor skill in reading is a guar- 
antee of low mental ability. There are few children, 
however, with such low native intelligence that, bar- 
ring specific causes of deficiency, they cannot learn to 
read. It is, therefore, the responsibility of the school 
to make a professional and critically diagnostic study 
of failing children. Only by this method may we 
discover particular causes and by consequent individ- 
ual remedial instruction remove the cause of retarda- 
tion, thus making it possible for the child to develop 
the basic skill of civilization; namely, the power to 
read. 

The failure of the typical school child to learn to 
read is a symptom of some hidden cause. The Ameri- 
can conception of the worth of the individual child and 
the psychologically sound principle of individual dif- 
erences brings the American educator face to face with 
the demand for a highly professionalized diagnostic 
and remedial program for every failing child. The 
Public school program of the very near future will 
include a center for critical diagnosis and remedial 
work. Thus, the child who has some hidden cause of 
failure can receive diagnosis and corrective treatment 
enabling him to progress up to normal expectancy in 
the development of his power to read. 

Reading has long been erroneously considered a 
school subject comparable to arithmetic, history, and 
other fields. Reading instruction, however, has no 
content of its own. The content in basal readers re- 
lates to such fields as science, social science, literature, 
and the arts. Each field of content demands the use 
of specific skills which in some instances may be identi- 
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cal in more than one subject matter field but which, 
in others, are unique. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of every teacher to recognize that each class period 
may be devoted to the development of some specific 
skill in handling some specific type of content. Con- 
stantly to engage children in reading without the func- 
tional use of the content is reading without a valid 
outcome of the activity. The expenditure of the time 
and energy of children in generalized instructional 
techniques cannot be justified. Our modern concep- 
tion of education implies that instruction be specific 
because children learn by doing. This principle ap- 
plies to the several skills in reading. It is important 
that we also hold in mind the fact that activities are 
stimulated by specific challenges. A complete teach- 
ing unit involves the following five steps: (1) teacher 
preparation and selection of the type of skill to be 
developed; (2) the arousal of pupil interest and the 
development of purpose through the delineation of 
the pupil activity; (3) the execution of the designated 
learning exercise by the pupil; (4) the quantitative 
and qualitative evaluation by the pupil of his own 
achievement; and (5) the teacher's evaluation of the 
child’s accomplishment. 

The classroom instructional technique must in- 
volve specific guidance in terms of a break-down of 
the skills necessary to handle the content of the sev- 
eral types that the American citizen is expected to read 
with ease and appreciation. It is not enough for the 
teacher to say, “I am going to teach a lesson on com- 
prehension,” when the activity of the children con- 
sists solely of silent reading for a twenty-minute 
period without a discussion of the content in the read- 
ing material or a test of the degree of comprehension 
attained by each child. A number of major objectives 
are accepted today, such as (a) reading for compre- 
hension, (b) reading to locate information, (c) read- 
ing to organize content, and (d) the power of inter- 
pretation and application. The teaching procedure 
must break through these general concepts and deter- 
mine specific objectives. After having determined spe- 
cific objectives the teacher must set up specific activi- 
ties and specific means of evaluation. 

Let us illustrate the above point. We have a unit 
in a sixth grade geography book related to the devel- 
opment of the city of Paris, France, as a great indus- 
trial, commercial, and cultural center. The teacher’s 
objective, let us say, is that of developing the power 
of organization of content in reading materials in the 
social science field. Well and good, but in using the 
content in regard to Paris, the teacher must further 
specify that the objective to be taught is that of rec- 
ognizing main and subordinate ideas in order to 
teach the children to use the content in the book and, 
at the same time, to develop the specific skill of rec- 
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ognizing main and subordinate ideas. The teacher 
must teach the children how to look at content and 
find major and sub-head items, in relation to the his- 
tory and development of Paris, France. After proper 
stimulation and the development of purpose, the child 
should be permitted to survey the content and develop 
an arrangement of the major and related minor points 
in proper order. Having exercised his powers individ- 
ually, the evaluation would then involve a discussion 
and a report on the outline developed by each child 
and the evaluation of the efficiency with which each 
child had carried out the exercise. It cannot be too 
strongly stressed that this work should be done in 
school under the guidance of the teachers and the 
evaluation carried out in the classroom by the group 
rather than for the assignment to be a home-work proj- 
ect with no guidance in preparation and no critical 
evaluation by the group at some later time. 

In conclusion, it should be stressed that the Ameri- 
can teacher stands at the door of a new professional 
opportunity and outlook. In the postwar period much 
scientific equipment for service in the realms of diag- 
nostic analysis, remedial instruction, visual education, 
health education, and science education will be avail- 
able for service which the teacher has never had hereto- 
fore. It will be a glad day for education when teachers 
shall stand as professionalized individuals using 
techniques and employing materials that set the school- 
room apart as a specialized area, unique in its activities 
and inspiring both to teachers and pupils in the pos- 
sibilities of achievement. Thus, the American way of 
life shall be enriched and advanced through the spe- 
cialization of the members of the teaching profession. 
And thus, the child shall receive the necessary stimula- 
tion and guidance for the development of skills in 
reading and other abilities necessary for efficient citi- 
zenship in American Democracy. 


The Magazine: Phi Delta Kappa has been having 
more than its share of trouble with its publication 
schedule. In spite of strenuous efforts to secure addi- 
tional office help none has been available. In des- 
peration, the editorial board provided for a series of 
eight-page issues and even these have been slow to 
appear. Desirable copy has been difficult to secure 
and special issues are a thing of the past for the dura- 
tion or until editorial assistance becomes available. 
It is with extreme regret that the limitation upon the 
size of the magazine has been adopted, even to meet 
temporary difficulties, and that special issues must be 
suspended. However, Phi Delta Kappa members are 
busy in the war effort all along the line and doing 
their full part to make “the duration” as short as 


possible. 
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HE ARTICLE, “Tuition and Learning,” by Willard 

B. Spaulding and William C. Kvaraceus in the Oc- 
tober issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN touches upon a 
controversial subject of deep interest to all educators. 
Whether to sacrifice subject matter in favor of per- 
sonality development, or to sacrifice integrated living 
in favor of the fundamentals of academic lore has 
become a moot subject over which superintendents, 
college professors, teachers, and pupils might discuss 
endlessly. Without undue criticism of ‘Tuition and 
Learning,” it seems opportune to present a practical 
viewpoint, somewhat more in keeping with the times 
than that presented by Spaulding and Kvaraceus. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the basic purpose of 
schools in any society, whether a modern complex 
nation or a primitive tribal village, is not to facilitate 
learning, but to teach, a priori, hard and fast rules of 
conduct, techniques of earning a living from a mecha- 
nistic standpoint (the readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic 
fundamentals of civilization), together with a his- 
torical background of cultural heritage by which the 
adult-to-be may interpret contemporary events sur- 
rounding him. 

If teaching can be done by techniques of play, 
learning may possibly be facilitated, but in general, 
learning is a product of disciplined mental labor. 
Whatever the method utilized, its efficacy becomes a 
function of quantitative knowledge, which can be 
measured by objective means. The public schools, in- 
cluding those of the secondary level, are lamentably 
failing to realize this, particularly in those states 
where the project method is in vogue. 

The military forces have a legitimate kickback on 
the over-all inability of high school boys to produce 
facts when needed—often under high pressure. Our 
schools have concentrated on personality development, 
to a deplorable exclusion of academic facts. The 
position of the school in any society is not to help the 
pupil to learn, but to see that he does learn. 

Every psychologist knows that learning is at best a 
painful process. The statement in ‘Tuition and Learn- 
ing” that repetition is not necessary to learning con- 
troverts every known psychological law of learning. 
For example, one cannot teach the Morse code in 
pre-induction training without constant, repetitive 
practice. Similarly no other subject from music ap- 
preciation to differential equations can be mastered 
without repetitive practice. Exceptions may occur in 
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* Jay Ellis Ransom is a student in psychology at 
the University of California. He has taught for 
six years, three of which were in Alaska, and is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


so far as the stimulus which sets off the learning 
mechanism is so strong that it fairly disorganizes the 
nervous system; i.e., touching a red hot stove pro- 
duces immediate learning of an avoidance type. 
There is no method of learning a musical instrument 
save by repetitive practice. Nor is there any other way 
of learning correct grammar, physics, chemistry, or for 
that matter, the fundamentals of etiquette and per- 
sonality adjustment. 

The demands of modern society require painstaking 
mastery of specific subjects, particularly the sciences 
and mathematics, languages, mechanics and various 
types of skilled trade. Granted that maladjustment 
may occur where too great emphasis is placed on purely 
academic material to the exclusion of all other means 
of teaching. However, the maladjustment which some 
might suffer is so little, compared to that which society 
would undergo if a Hitler took over, that no com- 
parison can be brought to mind. It is better to suffer 
an occasional case of personality disintegration than 
a national catastrophe stemming out of academic igno- 
rance! 

The schools of today cannot be too concerned over 
the content of their curricula, provided that they have 
done their job to the community, and to the State, 
by analysing the curriculum with a perspective based 
on the coming needs of its pupils. These should be 
judged, not so much with respect to personality 
adjustment and development, as to the mechanistic 
requirements of the coming decades. The youth ade- 
quately trained to take a place in society will not be- 
come psychopathic. 

To substitute machine shop for Latin is both prac- 
tical and necessary, but the hard demanding methods 
of teaching Latin must be carried over to the teach- 
ing of machine shop work. Indeed, because there are 
so many and complex things to be learned in today’s 
schools to fit our young people to their society, and 
there is so very little time to teach them, we should 
feel compelled to step up the tempo of instruction, de- 
mand more from our youngsters, and bear down with 
increased pressure on every aspect of learning. 

We have failed miserably during the last few 
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generations of high school pupils, and the roots of our 
failure spread all through the lower grades, because 
we have not demanded enough from our youngsters. 
We have softened our courses, not in content quite so 
much as in the requirements for passing. We have put 
off to the third grade what should be taught in the 
first; we get along with fifth grade arithmetic on the 
eighth grade level; we do not teach the basics of any 
trade at any grade level. 

We have substituted mechanical drawing for Latin, 
because it is easier on both teacher and pupil. We 
favor art over mathematics, daily physical education 
drills at full credit for any academic subject from Eng- 
lish to physics. We throw the dummies into shop be- 
cause there they can make noise and rough-house 
without disturbing the balance of the school. We do 
everything to make the path of the pupil easier. We 
do everything but train him, and we forget that if 
he is to develop at all, it can be only through hard 
work. 

Many such substitutions represent the only means 
we have of getting a pupil through the required num- 
ber of years set by the State. Many more and varied 
substitutions are needed; e.g., bookbinding, shoe re- 
pairing, welding, all the trades, mechanics, etc. But 
none of these are of any more value to the pupil than 
Cicero or solid geometry, unless we carry over to their 
instruction all the disciplined thinking and concen- 
trated work requirements demanded by the old acad- 
emy type subjects. The pupils of any school hold in 
the highest respect a teacher who “makes them work.” 

We need to retain the procedures which dernand 
learning, admitting those others which facilitate learn- 
ing and make of it a more pleasurable task. We need 
to incorporate modern methods into the old formula, 
yet without abandoning the standards of achievement 
set by older generations. Teachers trained by modern 
teacher-training institutions show little inclination to 
insist on methodological nonsense and outmoded im- 
practical standards of academic perfection. On the 
contrary, they seem to have gone to the other extreme, 
and insist that it is more important that children play 
their way, via the project route, through school than 
to work their way up the learning ladder. 

The principal reason for existence of a school 
system is to transmit the accumulated knowledge of 
one generation to another—knowledge in the real 
academic sense of the word—usable knowledge. In- 
stead we are developing marvelously integrated per- 
sonalities who can’t figure their gas bills correctly, who 
can’t run a transit, who can’t treat Negroes and Jews 
with tolerance. We have thousands of well adjusted 
misfits, who can’t speak acceptable English, or who 
are too ignorant of the fundamental knowledge that 
makes our complex society go round, even to serve the 
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military except in unskilled labor battalions. Are our 
youth so stupid that they cannot learn subject matter? 
Or are our teachers and superintendents too blind to 
offer them the opportunity of work? 

The schools advance a society. Therefore, it is bet- 
ter technologically, for example in a class in chemistry 
consisting of twenty-five pupils, to make the course 
strict enough so that only fifteen can pass with a real 
knowledge of chemistry, than to so prostitute the sub- 
ject matter that all can pass, but none have more than 
a rudimentary, inadequate and mediocre fund of 
chemical information. The fifteen who pass represent 
university material; the ten left behind need not be 
branded failures, but having met their limit, should be 
shunted into less rigorous fields. They have weeded 
themselves out of the hard line of advancement in a 
field where they do not belong. Such weeding out 
will face our people all through life. We need to 
recognize it, prepare them for it, and so far as we can, 
have available alternative fields by which to help them 
find their niche. 

Briefly, Education has lost the perspective it should 
have of its relationship to society. We are too prone 
to think of the school as organized for the welfare 
and benefit of the child. This is not its real purpose, 
which is, that schools have always existed for the sole 
purpose of benefiting society, even at the expense of an 
occasional pupil. If we examine this perspective, we 
shall find that the personalities of our young folks will 
develop right along with the advancement of their 
nation. Witness the steadfastness of Russian youth 
on today’s battlefields. 

We will only meet national disaster if, putting the 
cart before the horse, we develop our educational in- 
stitutions to pander to the too prevalent inertia toward 
work possessed by our progeny. We must look ahead 
to their future needs, and demand of our pupils that 
they satisfy the dictates of a civilization inexhorably 
grinding ahead. 

We shall always have imbeciles and morons with 
us—that two or three per cent of the population at 
the lower end of the distribution curve. Even for these 
unfortunates we should not relax our requirement 
that they shall work to the limit of their strength and 
abilities. No pupil should ever be permitted to stag- 
nate. Our brilliant pupils should be pushed harder 
and harder, much harder than we are accustomed to 
do in the generally accepted, down-leveling, demo- 
cratic school. 

The major ingredient in learning is hard work, 
culminating in a personal feeling of self-accomplish- 
ment. Accomplishment without effort breeds disinter- 
est and disdain. Of what value to keep a moron boy 
in school until the age of sixteen, if he is continually 
frustrated because of academic inability? He would 
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be doing more for himself and for society if placed 
on a farm hoeing potatoes, and learning something of 
concrete value in terms of the physical requirements 
of raising food. Instead of frustration he would be 
healthily developing his personality through success- 
ful accomplishment. Instead we shunt him out of 
mathematics into manual arts, pat him on the back and 
require little effort on his part for the privilege of 
existing. He needs to sweat, if not mentally, at least 
physically. We all need to. 

Teaching which does not include both social and 
mental discipline is inefficient. The desirable end to 
be sought is a complete rapport between teacher and 
pupil, wherein the former selects and assigns the work, 
to the satisfaction of the pupil. Too much pupil 
initiated activity becomes mere heterogeneous mud- 
dling through. They need to feel that each day’s 
assignment definitely advances their knowledge or 
skill, yet will require real effort, in terms of hours 
spent in concentrated study or practice, for the mastery 
of that bit. Only hopelessly outmoded teachers of a 
by-gone era insist that a pupil do an assignment be- 
cause he has been told to do it. Some measure of 
leniency consistent with both pupil and teacher ob- 
jective nowadays tempers the work assignments of 
most teachers. Modern tendency is to show the pupils 
what they need to know, and then sell them the idea 
of working toward a personal objective. 

Contrary to the statement that examinations are 
used as a goad to pupil activity, present day teachers 
are beginning to look upon examinations as diagnostic 
material by which to judge the efficiency of their in- 
struction. If the pupils understand this, it serves a 
double purpose: 1) relieves them of tension and 
nervous strain during the testing period, and 2) gives 
them a feeling that they have an important part in 
the progress of the whole educational program. Pupils 
can be told that no grade they make will be used to 
lower their daily grade average, but may pull it up. 
In other words, examinations can be used to lead, not 
to goad. The trained teacher welcomes examinations 
to diagnose his personal methodology, while at the 
same time providing a progressive chart of pupil prog- 
ress toward the factual requirements of society. 

We should not discontinue examinations because 
of past misuse. We need to increase them for the light 
which they can shed, if properly interpreted. Posi- 
tive attitudes toward a testing program should be 
developed in our schools to permit our youth freedom 
from fear in taking the countless tests and examina- 
tions they are going to face in later life. Many adults 
fail needlessly on a simple examination for getting 
their driver’s license because of wrong attitudes devel- 
oped toward earlier school tests. 

There is only one real criterion of the educational 
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program: Does it transmit the cumulative factual, so. 
cial, and cultural heritage of the past, through the 
present generation, into the minds of the future? 
There is only one real learning technique by which 
our schools can accomplish this goal: Hard work by 
both pupils and teacher. 

This may seem an oversimplification of criteria and 
technique, but all else is subordinate and dependent on 
these qualifications. Theory and practice combine 
only in hard work. With our schools still a genera- 
tion behind in philosophy, we need to look a genera- 
tion ahead to a highly mechanistic society, and prepare 
our youth in attitudes and subject content to take their 
place. The Eskimo makes his children spend years in 
learning to build and paddle their delicate kayaks, 
thousands of hard disciplined hours in constant prac- 
tice, because his continued existence depends upon 
his future skill. We must do the same for our young 
people, else our society disintegrates. 

All living is constant competition, and it is true 
that the fittest survive most comfortably. This adage 
should be held true in education, as it exists in outside 
society. We need not advance our pupils subject by 
subject, semester by semester, simply because it would 
hurt his personality to fail. Instead of calling it fail- 
ure, when a poor pupil cannot make an academic 
grade, he should be permitted to go as far as he can, 
then eliminated and shifted to other lines, as would 
be done with him by any employing company. 

Courses in advanced academic subjects such as 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, foreign languages, 
etc., are really elimination courses by which non- 
university material is finally weeded out. By their 
nature these courses do not represent mass pupil 
ability, nor should their content be diluted to mass 
level. But we can aid society immensely by offering 
a greater variety of vitally needed courses in which 
the abilities of the mass level can be distributed and 
utilized. Under no circumstances should we lower the 
standards of education so more pupils may pass. 

We need to admit publicly, what we all talk about 
in teacher discussions, that students are not all cut 
out of the same cloth. We need to tailor our curricu- 
lum to fit the varied abilities of our children, yet re- 
quire that the tailor put into all courses the hard work, 
fine techniques, and demanding standards which are 
given to subjects designed for university preparation. 
Can we do it? Our pupils are certainly as capable of 
standing the work as those school children of Russia 
who in fifteen years accomplished as much, if not 
more, than we have been able to do in 150 years, with 
our slothful waste and inefficiency of educational 
method. Our youth are willing to work; let us give 
them everything they can take for the future welfare 
of our democracy! 
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